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O DEATH since General Sherman’s has occasioned 
such general and genuine sorrow throughout the 


country, and especially in Iowa, as that of Gov- 
ernor Kirkwood, which occured at his home in Iowa City, at 
one o'clock in the afternoon of September 1st— his wife’s 
birthday. 

In the number for October, 1873, of the ANNALS OF Iowa 
(the name of the Historical Society’s quarterly before the 
issue of the HisroricAL RecorD),a short sketch of Governor 
Kirkwood’s life appeared 


mortuary biography — for much of his most important pub- 


an example of the futility of pre- 


lic career was yet to come, as was forecast in that sketch. He 
has since been Governor of lowa for the third time—the only 
‘nstance in our State where the same person has been elected 
to this office for a third term — United States Senator, and 
Secretary of the Interior in:two Cabinets — Garfield’s and 
Arthur’s. 

Samuel Jordan Kirkwood was born December 20th, 1813, 
in Harford county, Maryland, on his father’sfarm. His father 
was twice married — first to a lady named Coulson, by whom 
he had two sons, and, after her death, to Mary Alexander, by 
whom he had three children, all sons, the youngest of whom 
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is the subject of these notes. The father of Governor Kirk- 
wood was a native of Maryland, his ancestors having settled 
there previous to the revolutionary war; his mother was born 
in Scotland, and both parents were members of the Presby- 
terian church. 

When ten years old; young Kirkwood was sent to Wash- 
ington city to attend a school taught by a relative named John 
McLeod. He remained at school four years, when he entered 
the drug store-of his brother Wallace, at the corner of Penn- 
sylvania avenue and roth street, Washington City, as clerk, in 
which occupation he continued till after attaining his majority, 
with the exception of about eighteen months spent in teaching 
in York county, Pennsylvania. Daniel Kirkwood, a cousin. 
a man well known in the world of science, was one of his pupils. 

In 1835, Governor Kirkwood left Washington, and settled 
in Richland county, Ohio, where he assisted his father and 
brother John (who had removed. from Maryland there) ‘in 
clearing a farm. In 1841 he entered, as a student, the law 
office of Thomas W. Bartley (afterwards Governor of Ohio), 
and in 1843 was admitted to the bar by the Supreme Court of 
Ohio. He then engaged in the practice of law with his former 
preceptor, Mr. Bartley, forming an association which contin- 
ued for eight years —Governor Kirkwood in the meantime 
attaining a high standing at the bar of Ohio. From 1845 to 
1849 he served as prosecuting attorney of his county. In 
1849 he was elected, as a democrat, to represent his county 
and district in the Constitutional Convention. This body met 
in Columbus in 1850, but, after a session of three months, 
adjourned to Cincinnati, where it sat for six months. In these 
long sessions, in which was framed the present constitution of 
the State of Ohio, Governor Kirkwood was an active and influ- 
ential member. In 1851, Mr. Bartley, his partner, having 
been elected to the supreme judiciary of the state, Kirkwood 
formed a co-partnership with Barnabas Barns, with whom he 
continued to practice until the spring of 1855, when he 
removed to the west. 
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Up to 1854 Governor Kirkwood had acted with the dem- 
ocratic party. But disapproving of the measures proposed 
and sustained that year by the democracy in Congress, con- 
centrated in what was known as the Kansas-Nebraska act, he 
united with the opposition and in the “ Richland district” was 
invited to’ become their candidate for Congress, but declined. 

In 1855 he came ina quiet way to Iowa, and settled two 
miles north-west of Iowa City, where is now the manufactur- 
ing town of Coralville, but which was then a mere mill-site, 
and known:as “Clark’s Dam,” where. his brother-in-law, 
Ezekiel Clark; had, for some’ years owned a‘dam in the 
Iowa river, ‘and operated a flouring mill. Here Kirkwood 
entered into partnership with Clark in the milling business 
‘and kept aloof from public affairs, few of his new-made 
neighbors dreaming that the careless, burly-looking, but 
good-natured, miller carried a statesman’s head and an ora- 
tor’s tongue. Iowa City was then the State capital, throbbing 
with political excitement over the first consequences of the 
adoption by Congress of Douglas’ “squatter sovereignty ” 
theory, and it was impossible that an old stumper like Kirk- 
wood could long conceal his powers of oratory. One even- 
ing, while attending a political meeting in the capitol as an 
auditor, he was called out by some one conversant with his 
past history, and in response he delivered an address which 
at once secured for him a reputation of the very highest 
character, which he has maintained to this day, for native 
eloquence in off-hand debate. 

In 1856 he was elected to the State Senate from the district 
composed of the counties of Iowa and Johnson, and: served 
through the last session of the Legislature held at Iowa City 
and the first one held at Des Moines. At this latter session, 
held in 1858,-was adopted for Iowa, mainly through his advo- 
cacy, the state banking system, which had been found advan- 
tageous and safe in Ohio and Indiana, and some other States; 
and it proved a great blessing to Iowa, not a dollar’s loss hav- 
ing been sustained through it to any person, from the time of 
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its adoption till superseded by the present national banking 
system. 

In 1859 Kirkwood was made the standard-bearer of the 
republicans of Iowa. This was before the days of *«* Gran- 
gers’ lodges,” but, as a miller, he “ told his beads to Ceres,” 
and bore on his banner the device of the ‘‘ plow-handle,” and, 
after a stern contest with as able and popular a competitor as 
General A. C. Dodge, he was elected Governor of lowa by a 
majority of over three thousand. In the October preceding 
his inauguration, John Brown had made his fatal misadven- 
ture at Harper’s Ferry, Virginia, and, with some of his fol- 
lowers, had been captured, tried. condemned, and executed 
with a cruel dispatch that startled the country. But not all of 
John Brown’s associates went to the gallows. Among others, 
Barclay Coppic, whose brother had been hung two weeks 
subsequent to Brown’s execution, had escaped, and returned 
to his home at Springdale, Cedar county, lowa, and Governor 
Letcher, who succeeded Wise as executive of Virginia, made 
a requisition for him on Governor Kirkwood. The sympa- 
thies of the Governor of lowa were all in favor of the fugitive. 
but his oath of office would have required the surrender of 
Coppic if the requisition had been made in due form. Hap- 
pily for Coppic and the Governor, this was not the case, and 
the Governor was obliged to deny the demand of the requisi- 
tion, on the ground of its invalidity. Here was a question, at 
the very threshold of his gubernatorial office, the proper solu- 
tion of which might have baffled a weak or wavering execu- 
.tive, for it must be remembered that at the time this demand 
was made public sentiment, even in the north, so strongly con- 
demned Brown’s act, that it would have remanded all partici- 
pators in it, despite mere technicalities. Some sharp corre- 
spondence on the subject passed between the two executives, 
in an indirect way, as special messages to the Legislatures of 
their respective States, then in -session. In concluding his 
special message to the Legislature on this subject, Kirkwood 
said, prophetically, alluding to Southern threats of secessiony 
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and speaking for the people of Iowa, “ They will see to it that 
the Union shall still be preserved.” And they did see to it, with 
seventy-five thousand volunteers, and with their blood, that 
more than reddened nearly every battle-field of the rebel- 
lion. For then came the great Civil War, which began before 
the expiration of his first term, with all its new and perplexing 
difficulties for loyal governors to solve. As Governor, during 
the darkest days of the rebellion, he performed an exceedingly 
important duty. Hesecured a prompt response by volunteers 
to all requisitions by the federal government on the State for 
troops, so that during his governorship no “ draft’? took place 
in Iowa, and no regiment, except the first, enlisted for less 
than three years, and he maintained the State’s credit. The 
Legislature, at its extra session in 1861, authorized the sale of 
$800,000 in bonds, to assist in arming and equipping troops. 
So frugally was this work done, that but $300,000 of the 
bonds were sold, and the remaining $500,000 not having been 
required, the bonds representing this amount were destroyed 
by order of the succeeding Legislature. 

"In October, 1861, Kirkwood was, with comparatively little 
opposition, re-elected Governor —an honor accorded for the 
first time in the history of the State-—his majority having 
been about eighteen thousand. During his second term he 
was appointed minister to Denmark by President Lincoln, but 
declined to enter upon his diplomatic duties till the expiration 
of his term as Governor. The position was kept open for him 
till that time, but, when it came, pressing private business 
compelled a declination of the office altogether. 

In January, 1866, he was a prominent candidate before the 
Legislature for United States Senator. Senator Harlan had 
resigned the senatorship upon his appointment to the office of 
Secretary of the Interior by President Lincoln, just before his 
-death, but had withdrawn from the cabinet soon after the 
accession of Mr. Johnson to the presidency. In this way it 
happened that the Legislature had two terms of United States 
Senator to fill—-a short term of two years, to fill Harlan’s 
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unexpired term, and a long term of six years, to immediately 
succeed this, and Harlan had now become a candidate for his 
own successorship, to which Kirkwood also aspired.  Ulti- 
mately, Kirkwood was elected for the first and Harlan for the 
second term. During his brief senatorial service, Kirkwood 
did not hesitate to. measure swords with Senator Sumner, 
who sometimes assumed a dictatorial manner intolerable to an 
independent western Senator like Kirkwood. 

At the close of his senatorial term, March 4th, 1867, he 
resumed the practice of law, which, however, he soon re- 
linquished to accept the presidenty of the Johnson County 
Savings Bank, at lowa City. This position he was filling in 
the summer of 1875, when the Republican State Convention, 
in session at Des Moines, placed him in nomination for Gover- 
nor of Iowa for a third term. It was well known that he wasa 
candidate for United States Senator, which the next Legislat- 
ure would be called upon to select, and that he had no desire 
to be Governor again. His nomination, which was made ina 
somewhat dramatic manner, was therefore a great surprise to 
himself as well as to the people of the State generally, and 
indeed even to the convention which made it. 

In the midst of the strife for others, whose candidacy had 
been advocated by their supporters for months, a delegate 
from Audubon county, Dr. S. M. Ballard, who had been an 
early settler in Johnson county, arose in his place in the con- 
vention and nominated Kirkwood for Governor. Throwing 
the name of Kirkwood into that convention was like casting a 
lighted match into a basin of gasoline——it set it aflame with 
enthusiasm. The appearance of Ballard, an aged man, nearer 
seven than six feet-tall, with a full white beard reaching to his 
waist, heightened the effect of the scene. As soon as the con- 
fusion incident to the nomination had somewhat subsided, 
another delegate asked by what authority the name of Kirk- 
wood had been introduced. Then Ballard again arose, tower- 
ing above his colleagues, and answered impressively, “by 
authority of the great Republican party of Iowa.” Roars 
and cheers for Kirkwood drowned all opposition. 


Pe 
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To no one in or out of that convention could his nomination 
have been more distasteful tham it was at the first blush to 
Kirkwood -himself, who thought his election as Governor 
might injure and embarrass his canvass for the senatorship. 
However, his disinclination was overcome by the advice of his 
friends, and he signified by telegraph his acceptance of it to 
the convention before its adjournment. ; 

As already intimated he was elected. At the session of the 
Legislature the succeeding winter he was elected United 
States Senator for the full term of six years, beginning March 
4th, 1877,—-indeed twice elected, first in conformity with 
ordinary custom, and again to obviate any possible conflict or 
non-compliance with a statute of Congress directing the proced- 
ure in senatorial elections, which had recently been enacted. 

In the beginning of the year 1877 he resigned the office of 
Governor, to be ready to assume his new duties as Senator. 
It was not until the summer of 187g, in the second year of his 
second service in the Senate, that unsought opportunity came 
for a display of those powers of convincing reasoning and 
effective argument which were pre-eminently his. This was 
on the occasion of the debate on federal power in the States. 
Of this episode in Governor Kirkwood’s senatorial career, 
Dr. J. L. Pickard, President of the Historical Society, and 
long the President of the State University, of both of which 
Governor Kirkwood was the friend, and of the former a mem- 
ber, thus speaks after a long and intimate acquaintance with 


him: 


Ina deliberative assembly Governor Kirkwood was at his best. His elec- 
tion to the State Senate was contested by those who had not then learned 
his power in debate, nor known his grasp of constitutional law. He was 
known only as a miller and farmer. “He had not been long in the Senate,” 
says one whose business brought him into close conference with members 
of that body, “before he was recognized as a leader, and his influence was 
courted by those who desired support for pending measures.” 

His first appearance in the United States Senate was for the unexpired 
term of Senator Harlan, who had been called into President Lincoln’s 
Cabinet. Little opportunity was given him to prove his fitness for the 
place, but conscious of his ability to serve the people well he had a laudable 
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ambition to re-enter senatorial life at Washington. The opportunity came 
to him in his election to the Senate while he occupied the gubernatorial 
chair. After serving as Governor for more than one-half the term for 
which he was elected, he resigned, and upon March sth, 1877, took his seat 
in the Forty-Fifth Congress as Senator for the full term. 

R. S. Finkbine, in reply to an inquiry from Hon. James G. Blaine 
regarding Mr. Kirkwood’s fitness for the place, said— “Some day when you 
will least expect it, and when a matter is before the Senate involving a con- 
stitutional question, he will get up apparently without any previous prepa- 
ration, and in a speech of no great length will discuss that question, and 
present every point so clearly, illustrating it so aptly and reach his conclu- 
sions so directly, that you will all wonder why you have not taken the 
same view of the subject that he does, and have reached his conclusions 
before by the same chain of reasoning.” A little more than two years later 
Mr. Blaine said to Mr. Finkbine, “Your prediction in regard to Governor 
Kirkwood has been verified. The constitutional question has arisen. The 
speech has been made. His solution of the question was the true one, and 
was so considered by all his political friends, and has been adopted by them.” 

As upon this speech Governor Kirkwood’s reputation-as a great consti- 
tutional lawyer rests, it may not be amiss to speak of it in detail: 

The Forty-Fifth Congress had adjourned without passing the necessary 
legislative, civil, judiciary and military appropriations. President Hayes 
called the Forty-Sixth Congress in extra session upon the 18th of March, 
1879, for the purpose of making the needed appropriations. After long and 
heated discussion the House of Representatives passed thé appropriation 
bill June 11th, 1879. It was reported by committee to the Senate, and 
referred to the committee on military affairs because of a provision in the 
bill as passed by the House to the following effect: 

“Section 5. Nomoney appropriated in this Act is appropriated or shall 
be paid for the subsistence, equipment, or compensation of any portion of 
the army of the United States, to be used as a police force to keep the peace 
at the polls at any election held within any State.” 

The bill was reported to the Senate as it came from the House, June 16th. 
During the entire reconstruction period troops had been quartered at 
several points in the south, until President Hayes withdrew them, and so 
created dissensions in his own party. Bitter feeling existed. The discus- 
sion in the Senate began upon the 17th, was continued the 18th and through 
the night to the 19th. Participants in the discussion were largely men who. 
harbored the resentments engendered in events of the last years of the war, 
more especially in the use of United States troops in Indiana and Virginia. 
Friends of the section quoted above had cited Section IV. of Article TV. of 
United States Constitution in support of the prohibition. 

Senator Kirkwood had been in his seat during the entire discussion, and 
had answered to every roll call. He had listened to such Senators as Blaine, 
Carpenter, Conkling and Logan, on the one side, and to Beck, Hill, Voor- 
hees and Withers and Maxey on the other side, evidently caring little for 
their political squabbles over events of 1864 and 1865, but studying the con- 
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stitutional question involved. On the morning of the 2oth of June he rises. 
calmly and deliberately, as was his wont, and ina dignified manner argues 
the constitutional question involved in the use of United States troops 
at the polls in all congressional elections where their services might be- 
needed in preserving the peace and in protection of legal voters, 

The gist of the Senator’s argument is as follows: A Representative in 
Congress is a United States officer; the right of Congress to control elec- 
tion of such officers is a reserved right under the Constitution—the right 
of the State to determine time, place and mode of election, isa delegated 
right; to the State is delegated the right to certify to elections of Congress- 
men, but in Congress resides the reserved right to pass upon the qualifica- 
tions of those bearing the State’s certificate; to the States the Constitution 
gives the right to regulate election of Representatives, and at the same time 
to Congress is given the right to change those regulations; in the election of 
United States officers United States authority is above State authority; if any 
United States law is obstructed in its operation the power of the United 
States may be exercised in the removal of the obstruction without waiting 
to be called in by the State executive: every constitutional law goes 
“proprio vigore” 
needs not the consent of any citizen; that whenever the peace of a State 


into every inch of territory of the United States, and 


only is threatened the army can not be used except upon the call of the 
State Legislature, or of the executive, but when the laws of the United 
States are resisted or overborne, then the government of the United States 
has power to use the whole force at its command to enforce them; the 
fourth section of the fourth article of the Constitution provides for the pro- 
tection of a State and for the enforcement of the peace of the State, but it 
has nothing to do with the enforcement or execution of the laws of the 
United States. 

Senator Kirkwood illustrates plainly but forcibly the position he assumes 
by reference to events that had recently transpired in the railroad riots of 
1877. He declares that the obstruction of the mails and of inter-state com- 
merce, was an offence which the United States government was obliged to. 
take notice of without waiting to obtain the consent of the authorities of 
the State in which the riotous acts occurred. 

His remarks were evidently listened to very attentively, as may be: 
observed from the frequent interruptions to which he was subjected by 
Senators who desired to understand his position. 

At its close Senator Hill congratulated Senator Kirkwood upon his 
statesmanlike treatment of the question which had for three months called 
forth much ill-tempered discussion in both houses. That Senator Hill felt 
the force of the argument is evident from the fact that he considers the 
argument unanswerable if the premises be admitted. He therefore denies. 
the premises, and claims that Congress has no reserved rights under the: 
Constitution, but that like those of the States, all its rights are delegated 
rights. 

The argument of Senator Kirkwood allayed partisan feeling, though it 
did not change any votes. The temper of the majority was. shown in the 
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statement of one of the number —that even if convinced that he should do 
wrong in support of the measure under discussion, he should vote for it, 
Before adjournment a vote was taken and the bill was passed just as itcame 
from the House. 

After two years’ service as Senator under a most auspicious beginning, 
Senator Kirkwood was induced to accept a position in President Garfield’s 
Cabinet against the advice of his friends and against his own better judg- 
ment, as he realized in after years that he had left the field of his greatest 
usefulness and had buried himself in the details of a Cabinet position 
for which he had no liking. 

In his retirement from the Senate the counsel of a really great constitu- 
tional lawyer was lost to the nation. Jowa rejoiced in his apparent pro- 
motion, but has since regretted her loss of the services of her “ man of the 
people” in the National Councils. 

In public address Governor Kirkwood was impressive because of his 
simplicity of statement, his evident personal conviction of the truth he 
uttered, and his remarkable aptness in illustration. A single instance of 
the latter is given by his life-time friend Hon. G. G. Wright. 

The question of erasing the word “ white” from the constitutional des- 
ignation-of citizens entitled to the right of suffrage had enlisted the Govy- 
ernor’s adyocacy. When about to address the citizens of Van Buren 
county, most of whom he knew to be opposed to negro suffrage, he in- 
quired of Judge Wright at the dinner table what part of the county he 
considered the roughest in its physical features. Reply was promptly 
made without knowledge of the questioner’s purpose. 

The Governor spoke to the people quite at length upon other topics 
before touching the one which he knew would encounter opposition. 

Coming to the point he begins by stating that on his way to the place he 
had occasion to pass through the township of ——_——- naming the one 
given him in response to his inquiry at the dinner-table. “Out of a 
thicket” proceeds the Governor, “sprang two men—one seizing my 
horses by the head —the other presenting a pistol at my head, and demand- 
ing my money. I had little to lose and so grappled with the robber, 
wrenched his pistol from him and was gradually overpowering him, when 
his companion came to his help. The two overpowered me, and I might 
have lost both money and life, had not relief come to me unexpectedly. 
My assailants loosened their hold and resisted the attack of my deliverers 
so that I escaped. As I rose to my feet I saw that my helpers were colored 
men-—SoI mounted my carriage and drove away leaving assailants and 
friends in conflict. No sooner was I free from danger than the conviction 
flashed across my mind that Iwas the meanest man in the county. I feel 
as Istand here that I was meaner than the devil” « Yes, you were 
meaner than the devil” said one of the foremost of his audience. 
Resuming, the Governor said “Our nation was not long ago in dire dis- 
tress, with exultant foes at her throat, when colored men came gallantly 
to*her rescue. You will be meaner than the deyil if you deny them their 
rights.” No question as to the right of negro suffrage was harbored longer 
in that county. 
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Hon. Peter A. Dey, of Iowa City, a member of the Board 
of Curators of the State Historical Society, and ‘a close friend 
of the deceased statesman, graphically describes some of the 
traits of Governor Kirkwood’s character as follows: 


Governor Kirkwood will be remembered by the people of Iowa as the 
War Governor more than in any other capacity. He earlier than most of 
the statesmen of the country comprehended the magnitude of the struggle 
that was coming and for his State prepared to meet it with all the means 
at his command. He appreciated that successfully to carry on the contest 
‘the people must be united and his appeals were addressed in such language 
and with such clearness that every man who heard him carried away and 
always remembered some reason that the Governor assigned for what was 
being done or should be done. His familiar and homely illustrations touched 
the heart and reached the understanding of the unlettered man and his 
logic convinced the educated. He was fortunate in the selection of such 
men as General Baker and Culbertson, to manage the details of the Adju- 
tant General’s office and im the main in the selection of his officers. That 
the State furnished its full quota of troops without a draft is to a certain 
extent due to him and his good management., It is not, however, as an 
executive officer, that Governor Kirkwood was at his best. 

As a member of a deliberative assembly he seemed to be at home. The 
very qualities that made him a success in this were those that made him 
strong as Goyernor. By the force of circumstances it became necessary 
for him to meet on close terms the people of the State, and he was one of 
those men who grew stronger in their affections as he became more inti- 
mate with them. 

He had one habit on the stump and in the Senate chamber that few men 
are able to adopt. He stated the position of his opponent fairly, 
brought out his strong points and then met them with argument. He 
never stooped to wit or buffoonery, and misrepresentation was abhorrent to 
the natural integrity of his thoughts. During his first service in the 
United States Senate when elected to fill the vacancy made by Senator 
Harlan’s resignation, he was hardly appreciated. Yet no one can read his 
argument in favor of the admission of lumber from Canada, with little or 
no duty without admitting that his statesmanship was broad and his 
diagnosis of the future wants of the regions devoid of timber was clearer 
than almost any other man of the time. It was in his second term in the 
Senate that he was fully appreciated. The Southern men had then become 
a strong element in legislation. While inflexible in his own positions and 
differing with them essentially on matters of public policy, the integrity 
and sincerity of his purpose gained for him their friendship. He was per- 
ssonally popular with them. An inferior man never. accomplishes this, for 
either he becomes arrogant and disagreeable, or sycophantish and despised. 
Only ability and integrity can long hold the respect of a strong opposition, 
Before his resignation he had taken a place with Sherman, Thurman. 
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Edmunds and Conkling, and but for his unfortunate acceptance of the posi- 
tion of Secretary of the Interior would, it is believed, have rankedin public 
estimation fully the equal of those great men. 4 

As anexecutive officer in this position he was not the success he was in 
the position he resigned —his training and habits of life unfitted him for 
the place. Ilis friends and those who knew him best regretted that he 
should leave a place so thoroughly to his taste and that he was so well 
qualified to fill for one for which he had no special talents. They re- 
garded it as the mistake of his life; the event proved the truth of their 
fears. His was an intellect that was at its best under the spur of strong 
opposition. It may be that he needed some opposition to bring out his 
powers. It would not be true to say that he was a man that did not read 
and study, he did both, and laid away in his memory for future use, facts 
that were ever at his command, but while he read much, he thought more, 
and from the storehouse thus fermed, he was able to draw whatever he 
needed. Frank Hatton, late Post Master General, while publishing a paper 
in Burlington, had been very hostile to Governor Kirkwood and com- 
mented very freely and rather disrespectfully upon him. At one time 
afterward the writer of this was in the ante room of the Senate whem 
Governor Kirkwood passed through, when Hatton said, “I like that man,” 
to the question why, he replied: “he always steps on his heel and you can 
tell which way he is going.” 

The people of lowa always knew which way he was going and this was 
one secret of his unvarying popularity. 


Upon the accession of Garfield to the Presidency in 1881, 
the Secretaryship of the Interior in the new Cabinet was. 
pressed upon! Kirkwood, and he resigned the senatorship to. 
accept it. 

The death of Garfield, when he had served little more than 
one-eighth of his term as President. naturally required a re- 
organization of the Cabinet, but Kirkwood continued the 
relations with the new President, Arthur, that he had held 
with his predecessor, till near the close of the vear 1882, when 
he resigned, closing his official political life. 

Soon after returning to his home on this occasion, he became 
President of the Iowa City National Bank in association with 
his brother-in-law and old time buSiness partner and friend, 
Ezekiel Clark—a position he held till the institution was 
merged into the Iowa City State Bank, in 1889. Thence- 
forward Governor Kirkwood lived in retirement at his home 


in Iowa City, calmly, and even cheerfully. recognizing the 
truth that his work was done. 
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As illustrating Governor Kirkwood’s sympathetic attach- 
ment to the masses of the people, the words of Hon. H. W. 
Lathrop, whose timely publication of a full and accurate life 
of Governor Kirkwood has quite lately been made, are here 
appended: 


Few men who have filled as exalted positions in life as he, have been 
more in sympathy with what Mr. Lincoln called the “plain people,” than 
Governor Kirkwood, In early life he was one of them. At no time in 
later years did he forget that they were the foundation and frame work of 
society, and that upon their prosperity depended the prosperity of the com- 
munities and the state in which they lived, and he did all he could in his 
humble way to promote it. 

As a settler, on the frontiers in Ohio, he swung the woodman’s ax in 
subduing her forests and it is related by one who was an expert in the use 
of that implement in Iowa, and had used it here in company with him, 
that few could wield it with more skill or force than he. 

His occupation as a miller during his first few years’ residence in Iowa, 
when the early settlers of a large portion of the state lying north west of 
Iowa City were doing business with him as customers at his mill, brought 
him in close contact with them and they always left him with the undoubt- 
ing consciousness, that he was in close touch with them in all matters relat- 
ing to their material interests, and in the growth and development of the 
State. 

In his first canvass for Governor his was called the ‘‘ plow-handle” ticket, 
and the picture of a plow adorned it’s head. While he was filling the office 
of Governor, all his official acts were directed when necessary for the benefit 
of the masses —the many rather than the few. 

During the progress of the rebellion, when he was raising and sending 
to the front thousands of our sturdy yeomanry as soldiers, his special re- 
gard was for the privates, rather than the officers, though his attention was 
never bestowed on one class, to the neglect of the other. In his corre- 
spondence with both field and line officers, the charge to “ look well to the 
health, care and comfort of the men under them” was oft repeated, and the 
old soldiers to-day cherish and revere his memory for the interest he took 
in their welfare and reputation. 

A newspaper correspondent writing of Governor Kirkwood’s retirement 
as Secretary of the Interior from Mr. Arthur’s Cabinet, said, “Of all the 
employes in the Department none received any but kindly and apprecia- 
tive words from its head. Young Ryan, the Irish boy in the Secretary’s 
office, summed up the case in a nutshell, when he said, ‘during the year I 
Ihave worked for Kirkwood he never gave me a harsh word, and never a 
day without a pleasant one.’ All through the Department his departure 
was felt as a personal loss.” 

After filling the highest office in the gift of the people of the State, at the 
solicitation of his neighbors he served them to their entire satisfaction in 
tthe two most humble ones, those of Road Supervisor and School Director. 
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Governor Kirkwood was married in .1843 to Miss Jane 
Clark. They have had no children except by adoption. 
Samuel Kirkwood Clark. son of Mrs. Kirkwood’s brother, 
Hon. E. Clark, was adopted by them when he was a child. As 
Adjutant of the 25th Iowa, he was mortally wounded at the 
battle of Arkansas Post, Arkansas, January 11th, 1863. Mrs. 
R. M. Pritchard, who has: been>a member of the Govern- 
or’s family for many years, is also their adepted child. Her 
little boy and girlare the great-grandchildren of John A. Kirk- 
wood, Governor Kirkwood’s elder brother, who. died in 
lowa City in 1877. Governor Kirkwood was almost six feet 
tall, muscular, and well proportioned; he had light brown hair 


and blue eyes; his voice was clear and sonorous; his manner — 


was cordial and hospitable; when one crossed his threshold 
he felt that he was welcome, and this impression was con- 
firmed by the hospitable and cheerful manner of Mrs. Kirk- 
wood, who did much to preserve the record of his achiev- 
ments, about which the Governor himself was careless, as 
he was of his dress. Equanimity and magnanimity were two 
of his striking characteristics. His mind was placid, even on 
the approach of death. His soul was. great—devoted to 
friends, forgiving to enemies, harboring no thought of petty 
grudges or revenge. The accompanying portrait‘is a photo- 
type copy of the painting of George H. Yewell, now on the 
wall of the Governor’s room in the capitol (universally ad- 
mired for its fidelity to the original and its general artistic 
excellence), which was authorized by the twenty-fourth Gen- 
eral Assembly. 


ee 
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AHE SAGE OF THE WEST, 


HEN summer had passed into autumn, 
And noonstead surmounted the crest 

The fruitage Time’s scythe-blade had brought him 
Was Kirkwood, the Sage of the West. 


So tears trickle over our faces; 
In grief each is beating his breast; 
There’s sorrow in high and low places 
For Kirkwood, the Sage of the West. 


When savages raided the border, 
With rapine the folk to molest, 
The settler looked back for a warder 
To Kirkwood, the Sage of the West. 


When treason had stained the palmetto, 

And Slavery reared its black crest, 
Then Lincoln, in vocal falsetto, 

Called Kirkwood, the Sage of the West. 


He hoisted the star-spangled banner, 
And rallied the youth at his quest, 
And people applauded the manner 
Of Kirkwood, the Sage of the West. : 


Thence Hawkeye and hero united 
In meaning, as battles attest, 
For their troth to the cause had been plighted 
To Kirkwood, the Sage of the West. 


When Senators babbled and wrangled, 
Proposing a new fealty test, 

The skein of debate was untangled 
By Kirkwood, the Sage of the West. 
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When Garfield was seeking advisers 
From statesmen the wisest and best. 
He turned from political sizars 
To Kirkwood, the Sage of the West. 


When age had released him from labor, 
And home had enticed him to rest, 

Sweet converse for friend and for neighbor 
Had Kirkwood, the Sage of the West. 


Fame’s laurel will aye be his wages, 

His rest be in realms of the blest, 
And honor will brighten with ages ~ 

For Kirkwood, the Sage of the West. 


IOWA AND THE NAVY DURING THE WAR OF 
THE REBELLION. 


BY W. H. MICHAEL, 


LATE OF CO. B, IITH IOWA INFANTRY, AND ALSO LATE AN OFFICER 
OF THE NAVY. 


F it were asked how many men lowa furnished for the 
army under the various calls for troops, from April 1, 
1861, to December 19, 1864, the official answer could 
be derived from Executive Documents No. 5 to No. 4g, first 
session of the Thirty-ninth Congress. The information con- 
tained in this report was furnished by Provost Marshal General 
James B. Fry, in response to House Resolution of December 
18, 1865, calling for a statement of the number of men fur- 
nished by each State since April 1, 1861. This report credits 
Towa with furnishing under all calls, 75,860 men, or, reduced 
to a three years’ standard, 68,182. 
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If it were asked how many men Jowa furnished during the 
same period, for the Navy, the records of the Departments in 
Washington and of the Adjutant General’s office of lowa 
might be searched in vain for a satisfactory answer. Yet, this 
information must be obtained in some way and with reasonable 
accuracy, else Iowa’s war history can never be fully written. 
Several of the States, notably Ohio and Massachusetts, have 
moved in this direction by appropriating money with which to 
pay the expense ,of gathering this data, in order to be able to 
complete their war records. Every State that furnished men 
for the Navy during the war should follow their example. 

‘The writer of this article has spent much time searching the 
records of the Navy, War, and Treasury Departments for the 
data he now furnishes, and while he does not pretend that full 
credit is given Iowa for the number of men she furnished to 
the Navy, yet as a whole it is approximately correct. That 
part relating to officers is full and correct, while that relating 
to men before-the-mast must be considered as only approxi- 
mately correct as to numbers. 

As an Adjutant General « Nat” Baker was peerless. The 
system of records inaugurated and maintained by him was 
equal in every particular to that of any other State. Indeed, 
the war records of Iowa have been praised by the most com- 
petent critics as models. That they do not furnish the name 
and service record of every man who served in the Navy 
from Iowa, is because there was no authorized recruiting for 
the Navy done in the State during the war period. Had there 
been a recruiting station for the Navy established in Iowa, 
doubtless a complete record of the work done by such station 
would be found in the Adjutant General’s office. Unfortun- 
ately no such station was established. The sons of lowa who 
entered the Navy in preference to the army, went away from 
-the State to accomplish their purpose. Some went to St, 
Louis, others to Chicago and Cincinnati, where there were 
Naval recruiting stations, while others applied direct to vessels 
and were taken aboard and duly shipped. Thus the records 
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of such recruits became necessarily scattered, and lowa failed 
to receive credits due her. The writer has endeavored to 
gather up the records and put them in substantial form for 
preservation. 

The States lying on the seaboard and on the lakes furnished 
a large per centum of the men who served in the Navy dur- 
ing the war, yet twenty-nine States contributed to the whole 
number. The total number of enlistments for the Navy 
during the war, credited and not credited, was 121.954. The 
number of enlistments at rendezvous in the several States, and 
on board United States vessels, for which no credits are re- 
ported, is 20,177. 

During the war Iowa had four officers of the line in the 
regular Navy. These were Lieutenant-Commander John G, 
Walker, Lieutenant George C. Remey, Lieutenant William 


“BARON DE KALB.” 


R. Bridgman and Ensign James Wallace. Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Walker was born in New Hampshire and appointed 
to the Navy from Iowa, in 1855, as acting Midshipman, and 
was made a Midshipman, June 9, 1859. He was attached to 
the U.S. Steamer “Connecticut” when the war began, and was 
transferred to the steam gun-boat “Winona,” West Gulf 
Blockading Squadron, in 1862. He bore a conspicuous part in 
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the dramatic passage by Forts Jackson and St. Philip and the 
capture of New Orleans. After the capture of that city he 
pushed on up to Vicksburg and engaged in the first operations 
against that strong-hold. His vessel ran by the batteries twice, 
and helped to demonstrate that the gunboats could, at that 
time, silence the batteries, but for want of a land force could 
do no more. He was promoted to Lieutenant-Commander, 
July 16, 1862, and commanded the “Baron De Kalb” in her 
useful and brilliant career until she was sunk by two torpedoes 
below Yazoo City, in 1863. In the attack on Fort Hindman, 
or Arkansas Post, he showed himself to be a most skillful and 
brave commander. This fort was built with the best en- 
gineering skill, and heavily case-mated with railroad iron. It 
mounted thirteen heavy guns, among which were two ten- 
inch Columbiads and one nine-inch Dahlgren. In the advance 
upon this strong fortification, which commanded an unob- 
structed sweep of the narrow river for a mile or more, the 
“De Kalb” was in the advance and gradually worked her way 
up to within 150 yards of the fort. This movement was 
successfully repeated the second day of the fight. The firing 
by the fort and the boats was as deliberate as in target prac- 
tice. The fight was furious from the beginning to the end- 
ing. Every gun in the fort was either dismounted or de- 
stroyed by the gunboats. No handsomer duel was ever 
fought between armored vessels and an iron case-mated fort 
at short range. Lieutenant-Commander Walker was cor- 
dially praised by Acting Rear Admiral Porter for his skill 
and bravery in this fight. Immediately following the sur- 
render of this work, Lieutenant-Commander Walker com- 
manded the fleet up White River, which compelled the 
evacuation of St. Charles, and pursued the fleeing rebels 
as far up as Duvall’s Bluff, forcing them to abandon much 
property which fell into his hands. He was in the famous 
Yazoo Pass expedition, and participated in the attack on Fort 
Pemberton, Dromogould’s Bluff, in the two attacks on Haines’ 
Bluff, and commanded the first expedition up the Yazoo, 
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which cleared the river and destroyed a large quantity of rebel 
property. For this successful expedition, Acting Rear Ad- 
miral Porter commended him by reporting that “he deserved 
much credit for the handsome manner in which he performed 
this duty.” Subsequently he commanded a fleet, and in con- 
junction with General Frank J. Herron, who commanded a land 
force of 7,500 men; ascended the Yazoo River to drive out 
General Johnston, who had fortified Yazoo City. The rebels 
were driven out and their rear guard captured. After the en- 
gagement the * De Kalb” was moving slowly along and ran 
foul of a concealed torpedo which exploded and sunk her. 
While she was sinking a second torpedo exploded under the 
vessel’s stern, shattering her so that she sunk in fifteen min- 
utes. There were no casualties, but the officers and men lost 
all of their personal effects. The Commanider-in-chief of the 
squadron in his report of the expedition, says: ‘We were 
somewhat compensated for the loss of the ‘De Kalb’ by the 
handsome results of the expedition, which, in part, consisted in 
the loss to the enemy of all the guns left on the Yazoo, eight 
hundred thousand dollars worth ‘of steamers, five hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars worth of.cotton, and much more in 
stores.” Before Lieutenant-Commander Walker was trans- 
ferred to the steam gunboat “Saco,” on duty in the North 
Atlantic Blockading Squadron, he commanded a naval battery 
in the 15th army corps at the siege of Vicksburg. He was 
in command of the Saco” at the capture of Wilmington, 
North Carolina, and other forts during 1864-6. 

Among the younger officers of the regular Navy, there was 
not one who made a more brilliant and praise-worthy record 
during the war than this son of Iowa. He is at this writing a 
hale and vigorous man, and is regarded as the Chesterfield of 
the United States Navy. He has attained the highest rank 
possible in time of peace, that of Rear Admiral. 

George C. Remey was born in Iowa and was appointed a 
cadet, September 20, 1855. He was commissioned a Lieu- 
tenant, August 31, 1861, and served in the steam gunboat, 
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“Marblehead,” South Atlantic Squadron, during most of the 
war. He was present at the siege of Yorktown, and on sev- 
eral occasions engaged the batteries at long range; was in the 
engagement at White House, Pamunky River, June 29, 
1862; engaged batteries on Sullivan’s Island, South Carolina, 
on two occasions; took part in general engagement of Battery 
Wagner, August 17, 1863; was in command of naval battery 
on Morris Island, from August 23, to September 8, 1863, and 
was engaged in the bombardment of Fort Sumter and Fort 
Gregg; had command of the second division of boats in the 
night attack on Fort Sumter, September 8, 1863, and was 
taken prisoner in that daring and unfortunate undertaking. 

He volunteered in response to a call by Admiral Dahlgren 
to undertake the hazardous venture of a night attack on 
Sumter, in the hope of taking it by surprise, and by following 
up the surprise capturing it. His was one of the two boats 
that effected a landing, and led by their daring and intrepid 
young commander, the men fought and struggled like demons 
in their vain effort to scale the high and rugged walls of the 
fort, but success was impossible against musketry, hand-gre- 
nades, shells, grape and canister which were poured into them 
from the fort and simultaneously by Moultrie and the rebel 
vessels anchored near. The Admiral in his report speaks in 
the highest terms of praise of the conduct of young Remey and 
those who followed his daring example. 

William R. Bridgman is a native of Iowa and was appointed 
to the Navy, November 29; 1859. He was ordered to the 
West Gulf Blockading Squadron soon after the beginning of 
hostilities in 1861, and was one of the youngest officers who 
won distinction in the passage of Forts Jackson and St. Philip, 
and the Chalmette batteries, and in the capture of New Or- 
leans. He was on Acting Rear Admiral Porter’s staff on the 
flagship “Blackhawk” at the taking of Arkansas Post, and 
led one of the boarding parties from that vessel which entered 
the works as the enemy fired their last volley of musketry at 
Sherman’s troops, who were fast closing in from the rear, 
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and at once surrendered, the commandant and _ officers 
handing their swords to the Admiral. It seems that the gar- 
rison of the fort belonged to the Confederate Navy and were 
determined to surrender only to the United States Navy. 
Young Bridgman was complimented very highly for his be- 
havior in this hot and decisive action. He was promoted soon 
after, September 10, 1862, to Ensign, and was in most of the 
fights about Vicksburg ending in the capture of that city, July 
3, 1863. He served in the steam-frigate “Niagara,” on special 
service during 1864, and was commissioned a Lieutenant, Feb- 
ruary 22,of thatyear. His last service before the close of the 
war was in the steam-sloop * Lancaster,” flagship of the Pacific 
Squadron.! 

The fourth officer in the line of the regular Navy furnished 
by lowa, was James Wallace, a native of New York, but ap- 
pointed from Iowa to the Navy in 1859. He graduated with 
honors from the Naval Academy and was ready to’serve his 
country when the flag was fired upon at Sumter. He was 
made an Ensign, September 16, 1862, and was ordered to duty 
aboard the steam-frigate ‘‘ Wabash.” His vessel led in the 
attack on Forts Hatteras and Clark, August 27, 1861, and 
continued in the engagement till the surrender on the second 
day. He was inhis vessel at the bombardment and capture of 
Forts Walker and Beauregard, November 7, 1861, the same 
day Iowa boys were winning honors under Grant, and on the 
the gunboats * Lexington” and “Conestoga” at Belmont. 
He was present at the surrender of St. Augustine, March 8, 
1862, and the capture of Fort Pulaski, April, 11, of that year. 
In this latter engagement four rifled guns of heavy calibre were 
landed from the ** Wabash” which proved one of the most de- 
structive breaching batteries brought into play. Young Wal- 
lace helped to man these guns, and proved himself a brave and 
capable officer. Shots from these guns bored through the 
thick walls of the fort, broke off great masses of masonry and 
dismounted many barbette guns. The rebel flag was hauled 


1 This distinguished officer has died since this article was written. 
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down after two days of fighting. He was with Dupont in all 
the operations of the South Atlantic Squadron which resulted 
in blockading all the sounds and inlets along the coasts of 
South Carolina, Georgia and Florida, and in the capture of 
large numbers of prizes. Unfortunately for the Navy and the 
country, the valuable ‘services of this gallant and promising 
young officer were cut off by his untimely death in New York, 
February 25, 1864. 

These four line officers of the regular Navy distinguished 
themselves during the war by their efficiency, bravery and 
faithfulness, and thereby honored their State. 

Iowa was also well represented on the staff of the regular 
Navy during the war. John T. Luck, a native of Iowa, and 
appointed Assistant Surgeon, January 29, 1862, served with 
success and distinction throughout the war on the frigate 
“Sabine” and the “Saranac,” and resigned, June 23, 1868. 

Elisha W. Dunn, a native of Virginia, was appointed pay- 
master in the Navy, March 30, 1858. By his thoroughness 
and strict attention to the duties of his office. he rose to the 
responsible position of Fleet Paymaster of the Mississippi 
Squadron, and died February 26, 1869. 

Henry R. Day, a_native of New York, was appointed Pay- 
master in the Navy, March 28, 1859, and served during the 
war in that capacity at the naval stations at Baltimore, Md.. 
and resigned, January 22, 1866. 

John L. Woolson, also a native of New York, was appointed 
Assistant Paymaster in the Navy, March 1g, 1862, and served 
on the sloop-of-war ** Housatonic” throughout the war, re- 
signing in December, 1865. ; 

It would seem that a State which furnished so many excel- 
lent chaplains to the army, would have supplied the Navy with 
at least one, but in this Iowa failed to do her religious duty. 
In the steam engineering department she did better. John ise 
Lay, a native of New York, was appointed an engineer from 
lowa, July 8, 1861, and by efficiency and devotion to duty was 
promoted to First Assistant, October 15, 1863. He served 
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throughout the war on the U. S. steamer “Louisiana” and 
torpedo-boat “Strombole,” and resigned December, 2, 1865. 
lowa had not a single boatswain, gunner, carpenter or sail- 
maker to her credit, and only one naval storekeeper in the 
person of Charles E. Lathrop, who: was promoted from a 
clerkship in the office of the Secretary of the Navy to store- 
keeper, December 21, 1863. The only other Iowan connected 
with the Navy Department during the war was Edward B. 
Nealey, who was Chief Clerk of the Bureau of Engineering, 
having been appointed to that position, April 17, 186r. 
Iowa was honorably represented inthe Marine Corps. This 
arm of the service was established in 1740, and rendered most 
valuable service-in every war; employing vessels of war, in 
which the United States has been engaged. To indicate in 
what esteem the services of the marines in the Civil War were 
held by the Government, it need only be said that twenty-two 
brevets were conferred for “ gallant and meritorious services,” 
one for ‘distinguished gallantry in the presence of the enemy,” 
and that medals of honor and honorable mention were also 
conferred on eighteen sergeants, sixteen corporals, one drum- 
mer, one fifer and seventeen privates. In this branch of the 
service lowa had four commissioned officers, one sergeant and 
five privates. The officers were, First Lieutenant James H. 
Grimes, a native of New Hampshire and appointed from Iowa, 
June 5, 1861; Second Lieutenant William B. Remey, Jr., a 
native of lowa, and appointed November 25, 1861; David M. 
Sells,.a native of Iowa, appointed November 25, 1861, and 
William B. Murray, who had been a Naval cadet from Iowa 
in the class of 1861, appointed Second Lieutenant in the Ma- 
rine Corps July 2, 1864. Lieutenant Grimes served with dis- 
tinction throughout the war, was promoted to Captain and 
left the service, February 11,1870. Lieutenant Remey passed 
through the grades of First Lieutenant and Captain, and was. 
appointed Acting Judge Advocate General of the Navy, July 
2, 1878, and made Judge Advocate General with the rank of 
Colonel, June 9, t880. Lieutenant Sells, after an honorable 
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service of two years, resigned July 17, 1863. Each one of 
these officers saw active service at the front,.and one of them 
rose to the highest rank in the Corps. 


W. B. REMEY. 


It is perhaps worthy of note that when the National author- 
ity was defied and the flag of the country fired upon, every 
son of Iowa in the Navy or Marine Corps responded promptly 
and eagerly to the demands of loyalty. Out of the 475 offi- 
‘cers and cadets who resigned or were dismissed from the Navy 
and Marine Corps on account of their sympathy with secession 
-at the breaking out of the war, not an Iowan is to be num- 
bered. lowa’s sons were true to the flag, the Union and their 
country. 

Thus it will be seen that lowa had nine commissioned offi- 
cers in the regular Navy during the war, two attaches of the 
Navy Department and four commissioned officers in the Ma- 
rine Corps. These were, William R. Bridgman, Master; 
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Elisha W. Dunn, Fleet Paymaster; Henry R. Day, Paymaster; 
John T. Luck, Assistant Surgeon; John L. Lay, Second As- 
sistant Engineer; Charles E. Lathrop, Naval Storekeeper; 
Edward B. Nealey, Chief Clerk Bureau of Steam Engineer- 
ing; George C. Remey, Lieutenant; John G. Walker, Lieu- 
tenant Commander; James Wallace, Ensign; John L. Wool- 
son, Assistant Paymaster. The officers of the Marine Corps 
were: James H. Grimes, Captain; William B. Murray, First 
Lieutenant; William B. Remey, Jr., First Lieutenant; David 
M. Sells, Lieutenant. The highest rank attained during the 
war is given. 

In the volunteer Navy Iowa made a very creditable showing 
in point of number and character of officers furnished by her. 
The State had thirty-six commissioned officers in the volun- 
teer Navy, all but nine of whom served on vessels in the Mis- 
Sissippi Squadron. 

‘The exact number of boys, landsmen, ordinary seamen and 
seamen who served in the Navy during the war, from Iowa, 
is not shown by the records of the Department at Washing- 
ton nor by the records of the Adjutant General’s office of the 
State. All the data furnished by those records is submitted, 
and an approximation that is thought to be nearly correct, is 
given based upon the best information obtainable. 

The following table shows the number of officers and their 


rank: 
Number of Acting Vol. Lieutenants, “a 
we és ts Masters, Zz 
és we 6 Ensigns, 57) 
<6 “6 66 Masters’ Mates, Ty 
ee ss és Chief Engineers, . pak 
- First Assistant Engineers, ef 
sé a é Second Assistant Engineers, oro 
ue cz a Third Assistant Engineers, 8 
“s ss Assistant Surgeons 
Total 36 
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These are arranged in the order of their rank, except the 
Acting Assistant Surgeon whose rank was that of Master. 
The highest rank attained by volunteer officers of. the line 
during the war, was that of Lieutenant. Lieutenants, Masters, 
Ensigns and Master’s Mates commanded vessels during the 
war, and were constantly. in the performance of duty as re- 
sponsible as that performed by regular Naval officers not act— 
ually in command of Squadrons. Men who had never stepped 
aboard of a man-of-war until they reported for duty aboard of 
one with commissions in their pockets, were soon in command 
of vessels and discharging the most delicate and responsible 
duties. In his farewell address to the Squadron under date of 
September 28, 1864, Acting Rear Admirai Porter said: ‘I 
have sought every occasion to promote those who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in any way, and the door to promotion 
has been open to any sailor in the fleet who chose to exert 
himself and deserve advancement. The records of the Fleet 
will show where men who were petty officers or seamen two 
years ago are now Lieutenants, a position which I was sixteem 
years in reaching after I first entered the Navy.” “It was 
really so; and the fact shows the justness, fairness and liber- 
ality of the American mind. 

The skeleton service record of each volunteer officer who 
served in the Navy during the war from lowa, is as follows: 

A. H. Ahernes, a native of Germany, was appointed Acting 
Master’s Mate, November 25, 1864, and served on the flagship: 
of the Mississippi Squadron, * Blackhawk,” till the close of the: 
war. 

James Allen, native of England; appointed Third Assistant 
Engineer, April 22, 1863: promoted to Second Assistant, April 
Ig, 1864; served on the “Montgomery,” North Atlantic 
Blockading Squadron, until honorably mustered out September 
22, 1365, 

John Ackley, native of New York; appointed Acting Mast- 
er’s Mate, November 29, 1862, and served for a short while, on 
the “General Bragg,” Mississippi Squadron. His appoint- 
ment was revoked. 
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Charles Ackley, native of New 
York; appointed Acting Master’s 
Mate, November -22, 1862; pro- 
moted to Acting Ensign, October 
31, 1863; to Acting Master, July 
16, 1864, upon the recommenda- 
tion of Acting Rear Admiral Por- 
ter ‘for gallant conduct in the 
action off Clarendon, Arkansas, 
June 24, 1864,” was executive 
officer of the “Tyler” and “Kate,” 
Mississippi Squadron, and was 
mustered out of the service, June 

CHARLES ACKLEY. bf 1868, 

Henry C. Atlee, native of Virginia; appointed Acting Mast- 
er’s Mate, March 10, 1864, and served on the “ Winnebago,” 
Western Gulf Blockading Squadron, till the close of the war, 
when he was honorably discharged. 

Walter S. Barlow, native of New York; was appointed 
Acting Second Assistant Engineer, July 7, 1863. Served on 
the “Carondelet,” Mississippi Squadron, and was honorably 


discharged, December 2, 1865. 

Henry E. Bartlett, native of Massachusetts; was appointed 
Acting Master, June 23, 1863, and served on the hospital ship 
**Red Rover,” and the «General Price,” being executive of- 
ficer of the latter vessel, and was honorably discharged, Febru- 
ary 8, 1868. 

Elisha P. Bartlett, native of New York; appointed Acting 
Second Assistant Engineer, September 4, 1863, and Acting 
First Assistant, February 14, 1864; served on the ‘General 
Pillow,” and was honorably discharged, March 21, 1866. 

Sydney W. Byram, was appointed Acting Master’s Mate, 
June 7, 1864; served on the “Gladiolus,” South Atlantic 
Blockading Squadron, and was honorably discharged, Decem- 
ber. 3, 1865; 

Benjamin F. Clark, native of Virginia; appointed Acting 
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First Assistant Engineer, March 31, 1863; served on the 
« Silver Cloud,” Mississippi Squadron, and was honorably dis— 
charged, December 1, 1865. 

William A. Collins, native of Kentucky; appointed Acting 
Second Assistant Engineer, June 9, 1863; served on the 

«Silver Cloud,” Mississippi Squadron, and was honorably ie 
charged, October 7, 1865. 

George Cowie, Jr., native of Scotland; appointed Acting 
Third Assistant Engineer, May: 23, 1864; Acting Second As- 
sistant, April 22, 1865; served on the “ Alabama,” 3d rate, 
North Atlantic Blockading Squadron, and was honorably dis- 
charged, December 19, 1865. It should be noted here that this. 
most efficient officer was appointed Second Assistant Engineer 
in the regular Navy, July 9, 1870,and was promoted to Passed 
Assistant, December 3, 1876. 

Thad. J. Dean, native of Indiana; appointed Acting En- 
sign, August 26, 1863; served on the “ Argosy ” and “ Mound 
City,” Mississippi Squadron, and was honorably discharged, 
August 6, 1865. 

Oliver Donaldson, native of New Hampshire; appointed 
Acting Ensign, October 1, 1862; served on the *‘ Carondelet,” 
Mississippi Squadron, and was honorably discharged. January 
I, 1866. 

Henry Eaton, native of Maine; appointed Acting Master, 
June 27, 1862; Acting Volunteer Lieutenant, upon recommen- 
dation of the Flag officer of the Fleet, March 23, 1864; served 
on the steam-sloop “Lancaster,” Pacific Squadron, and re- 
signed, September 28, 1864. 

William M. Fletcher, native of Virginia; appointed Acting 
Second Assistant Engineer, July 2, 1864; served on the “Red 
Rover” and *« Linden,” Mississippi Squadron, and was honor- 
ably discharged, February 10, 1866. 

Byron S. Heath, native of Ohio; appointed Acting Third 
Assistant Engineer, October 4, 1864; served on the “ Spuy- 
ten Duyval,” 4th rate, North Atlantic Blockading Squadron, 
and resigned, June 3, 1865. 
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William D. Hoffman, native of Pennsylvania; appointed Act- 
ing Assistant Surgeon, December 3, 1863; resigned and was. 
again appointed to the same position, March 7, 1864; served 
on the “ Louisville” and « Marmora,” Mississippi Squadron, 
and was honorably discharged, September 1, 1865. 

Mordecai L. Kirk, native of Ohio; appointed Acting Mast- 
ter’s Mate, March 4, 1864; served on the “ Volunteer,” and was. 
honorably discharged, October 25, 1865. 

Silas H. Lancaster, native of Pennsylvania; appointed Act- 
ing Third Assistant Engineer, November 10, 1864; served on 
the “Tyler,” Mississippi Squadron, and was honorably dis- 
charged in 1865. 

Richard McAllister, Jr., native of Pennsylvania; appointed 
Acting Ensign, November 24, 1863; served on the “ Brilliant” 
and “General Thomas,” Mississippi Squadron, and was hon- 
orably discharged, September 3, 1865. 


W. H. C. MICHAEL. 
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William H.C. Michael, native of Ohio; appointed Acting 
Master’s Mate, May 11, 1863; promoted to Acting Ensign, 
July 16, 1864, upon recommendation of the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Squadron “for gallant conduct in action;” was one 
of sixteen officers selected to settle up the affairs of the Squad- 
ron when it was put out of commission at the termination of 
the war; served on the “Tyler” and “Kate,” Mississippi 
Squadron, and was honorably discharged, with the thanks of 
the Navy Department, June 16, 1866. 

Milton B. Muncy, native of Ohio; appointed Acting Mast- 
ter’s Mate, December 8, 1862; Acting Ensign, June 11, 1863; 
Acting Master, March 25, 1865; served on the * Choctaw,” 
Mississippi Squadron, and was honorably discharged, Decem- 
ber 12, 1965. 

James H. Neely, native of lowa; appointed Acting Master’s 
Mate, November 11, 1863; Acting Ensign, February 14, 1864; 
served on the * Brilliant” and Ram ** Avenger,” and was hon- 
orably discharged, October 6, 1865. 

David E. Nugent, native of Ohio; appointed Acting Third 
Assistant Engineer, September 26, 1863; served on the 
‘Peosta,” Mississippi Squadron, and resigned on account of 
sickness, March 12, 1865. 

Peter O’Kell, native of England; appointed Acting Ensign, 
October 5, 1862; Acting Master, June 5, 1863; Acting Vol- 
unteer Lieutenant, November 8, 1864, upon the recommenda- 
tion of Acting Rear Admiral David D. Porter; served on the 
“Clara Dolson,” receiving ship at Cairo, -and at the Naval 
Station, Cairo, Illinois, and was honorably discharged, Novem- 
ber 24, 1865. 

Stephen A. Park, native of Iowa; appointed Acting Mas- 
ter’s Mate, January 23, 1864; served on the “ Ouichita,” Missis- 
sippi Squadron, and was honorably discharged, August 6, 1865. 

Edward C. Peck, native of Missouri; appointed Acting First 
Assistant Engineer, June 12, 1863; served on the “Fawn,” 


Mississippi Squadron, and was honorably discharged, Decem- 
ber4, 1065, 
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Arthur M. Phillips, native of Missouri; appointed Acting 
First Assistant Engineer, February 28, 1863; served on the 
“ Petrel,” Mississippi Squadron, and was honorably discharged 
at the close of the war. 

John G. Scott, native of Pennsylvania; appointed Acting 
First Assistant Engineer, October 1, 1862; Acting Chief En- 
gineer, May 19, 1864; served on the Ram «“ Avenger,” and 
was honorably discharged, October 14, 1865. 

Elijah Sells, native of Ohio; appointed Acting Master, June 
23, 1863; Acting Volunteer Lieutenant, May 14, 1864; com- 
manded the receiving ship ‘“‘Grampus,” off Cincinnati, and re- 
signed, July 22, 1864. 

Thomas W. Stuart, native of Illinois; appointed Acting 
Master’s Mate, August 15, 1864; served on the “ Milwaukee” 
and “ Elk,” Western Gulf Blockading Squadron, and resigned, 
May 8, 1865. 

George W. Taylor, native of Virginia; appointed Acting 
Second Assistant Engineer, October 1, 1862; Acting First As- 
sistant, November 28, 1863; served on the ‘“Ouichita” and 
“Volunteer,” Mississippi Squadron, and resigned, February 
28, 1865. 

Peter Taylor, native of Russia; appointed Acting Third As- 
sistant Engineer, October 22, 1863; Acting Second Assistant, 
March 8, 1865; served on the “ Princess Royal,” Western 
Gulf Blockading Squadron, and was honorably discharged, 
September 27, 1865. 

Thomas Tierney, native of Ireland; appointed Acting Mas- 
ter’s. Mate, December 23, 1862; Acting Ensign, June 24, 1864; 
served on the “San Jacinto,” Eastern Gulf Blockading Squad- 
ron; appointment as Ensign revoked on account of sickness, 
and honorably discharged, December 22, 1864. 

Mortimer M. Wheeler, native of Louisiana; appointed Act- 
ing Ensign, January 23, 1864; served on the “ Ouichita,” Mis- 
sissippi Squadron, and was honorably discharged, February 2, 
TOOT: 


Not an officer of the Navy from Iowa was dismissed a 
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the service during the war for any cause, and the appoint- 
ments of only two were revoked, the cause in each of these 
cases being sickness. | 

There were seventy. armed vessels in the Mississippi Squad- 
ron, not including the mortar boats, and Iowa Volunteer offi— 
cers served on twenty-seven of them. 

Fourteen of the thirty-six volunteer Naval officers from Iowa 
were promoted once and three of the number twice. When 
it is considered that promotions in the Naval service were 
harder to win than in the army, and that only three promotions 
were within reach of a volunteer officer, this per centum will 
appear rather remarkable. Three officers attained the highest 
rank possible, that of Acting Volunteer Lieutenant; two were 
promoted for special merits and two for “gallant conduct in 
action.” 

Iowa was represented in every-Squadron except that of the 
Potomac, which means that sons of lowa helped to blockade 
3,000 miles of Atlantic coast, performed duty on the Pacific 
coast and participated in every struggle from Cincinnati to 
New Orleans which resulted in wresting the Mississippi River 
and tributaries from the grasp of the enemy, and opening 
those water-ways for the transportation cf troops and army 
supplies and for the purposes of commerce. They helped to 
carry “old glory” to victory, on land and water, wherever an 
armed foe was found,—to every arm of the service they gave 
strength and imparted luster by their patriotism, devotion to 
duty and heroic courage. 

The records of the Navy Department have been carefully ex- 
amined and the only names of Iowans found who served before 
the mast during the war, are as follows: John Bulger, of Mc- 
Gregor, shipped at Chicago asa substitute for Henry C. Hoyt; 
Martin Carney, of Dubuque, shipped on board the « Bril- 
lant,” Mississippi Squadron, as a substitute; Albert E. Clark, 
of Marshalltown, boy of twelve years of age, shipped at St. 
Louis, Mo.; Charles Davis, of Cedar Falls, shipped at Chi- 
cago, as a substitute for Byron Culver; George H. Hunt, of 
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Dubuque, shipped at Chicago as a substitute for Hazen Jack- 
man; Joseph Harper, of Clayton county, shipped at Chicago; 
Justice T. Isham, of Lyons, shipped at Chicago; Joseph Ker- 
win, of Clayton, shipped at Chicago as a substitute for Frank 
Larrabee; John McBride of Clayton county, shipped at Chi- 
cago as a substitute for Lafayette Begelow; Herbert March- 
land, of McGregor, shipped as a substitue for James F. Bas- 
sett; James O’Harra, of Giard, Clayton county, shipped at 
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Chicago as a substitute for John Hardwick; James Parker, of 
Dayton, Chickasaw county, shipped at Chicago for Bernard 
Tierney; William Smith, of Iowa City, shipped on board of the 
gunboat “ Reindeer,” Mississippi Squadron; William Warth- 
man, post-office not given, also shipped on the « Reindeer.” 
All of these men shipped between February 24, 1864, and 
June 30, 1865. It is highly probable that many more Iowans 
shipped for service in the Mississippi Squadron during the 
earlier part of the war, but no record is to be found of the fact. 
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There were 20,177 men shipped in the Navy during the war, 
who were credited to no State. Considering the fact that the 
Mississippi River sweeps the entire length of lowa, and that 
hundreds of her citizens living in the river towns had more or 
less to do with river life, it is highly probable that a large 
number of that class of people drifted naturally into the Naval 
service on the river. Their most convenient point of ship- 
ment was St. Louis, and because of General Order No. 37, 
issued by the Adjutant General of Iowa, October 10, 1861, pos- 
itively prohibiting citizens of Iowa from enlisting in organiza- 
tions other than those of their own State, and prohibiting re- 
cruiting officers from soliciting or raising men for any service 
outside of lowa regiments, it is altogether likely many Iowans 
who shipped in the Navy purposely concealed their identity, 
In the opinion of the writer, based upon his acquaintance with 
the personnel of the Mississippi Squadron during the war, 
Iowa should be credited with, at least, three hundred men who 
served before the mast in that Squadron, for whom she has re- 
ceived no credit whatever. Indiana has a credit of 863 men. 
Illinois, 2,540 and Wisconsin, 89. Certainly Iowa was as fay- 
orably situated as Indiana to supply men for the Navy, and it 
is not improbable that she did so in proportion to her population 
in the river towns. 

Iowa also furnished a large number of men for the gunboat 
service under the operation of the order of the Secretary of 
War, authorizing the transfer of men from the army to the 
Navy. ‘The writer has personal knowledge of four men being 
transferred from Co. B., 11th Iowa Infantry, under this order; 
namely, Ira Pfoutz, John Miller, Frank Smith and Jim Van- 
scoyc. ‘Taking this as a basis of calculation, it will probably 
be within bounds to conclude that Iowa supplied to the Navy 
by transfer,240 men. ‘This would make an approximate total 
of 612 officers and men furnished by Iowa to the Navy during 
the war. 

It would be a valuable service to the State if the Adjutant 
General’s office would exhaust every available means to ascer- 
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tain the name and record of every Iowa soldier transferred to 
the Naval service. This will have to be done before it can be 
claimed that the records of that office are complete. Like- 
wise the names and service record of Iowa soldiers who served 
in the Marine Brigade should be ascertained and put into ac- 
cessible and convenient form by the Adjutant General of Iowa. 

If the limits of this paper permitted it, the writer would take 
pleasure in giving something of the service of many of the 
volunteer officers from Iowa, who distinguished themselves 
more than once in some of the most important battles of the 
war. The importance of the work accomplished by the Mis- 
sissipi Squadron can not be easily over-estimated. In the 
year 1880 the writer asked General Grant this question: 
‘“What estimate do you put on the services rendered by the 
gunboats and mortar boats during the war on the Mississippi 


’” His prompt answer was that, 


River and its tributaries 
“without them the Mississippi Valley could not have been 
taken by the army and held.” 

Only recently the present Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Her- 
bert, who was an officer in the Confederate army, volunteered 
the remark that, “but for the effectual blockade maintained by 
the Federal Navy and the splitting in two of the Confederacy 
by the gunboats on the Mississippi River, the South never 
could have been conquered.” 

Though an infant State, removed from the seaboard and 
restrained by a General Order from recruiting men for the 
Navy, Iowa contributed nearly a regiment of men to that 
arm of the service during the war; and her sons won on 
water as enduring fame, and reflected upon their State as_ 
great honor, as did her noble boys who fought so gallantly 


on land. 
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WILDS OF WESTERN IOWA. 


BY REV. W. AVERY RICHARDS, ! 


LEHIGH, IOWA. 


(Concluded from page 132.) 


CANTO III. 

WONDROUS Prairie! Transcending in charms: 
Graceful, but awfully subline! Thine arms 
Reach out extending far like those of boundless space 
Her Emblem, thou? and, too, the mirrored face, 
The outlined form of great Eternity, 

By solemn semblance here I seem to see, 

In bold relief, spread o’er this region vast, 

While from this central summit now I cast 

My peering eyes towards every point and sweep— 
As mariners survey the mighty deep— 

O’er all this sea with longing, scouring view, 
Object-seeking in vain. 


The dove which flew, 
At Noah’s bidding, o’er a deluged world, 
Could find, at first, no lighting place so whirled 
And wearily returned. In this same way 
My vision sallies out and not to stay, 
Not even after thrice traversing o’er 
The whole (the dove came back no more 
After its third adventure), but returns 


1In the autumn of 1865, the author of the poem “Wilds of Western 
Iowa,” was appointed pastor of the M. E. Church, on the Spirit Lake 
charge, then an “Old-time Circuit,” or Mission, embracing the three coun- 
ties, Dickinson and Emmett, in Iowa, and Jackson in Minnesota. One of 
the three years he served in this field, however, Jackson County was 
dropped off and Clay County, in Iowa, taken on. During the first two 
years, no other denomination occupied this territory and the writer, eccle- 
siastically was “Monarch of all he surveyed.” It was indeed “The Regions 
Beyond.” There were no settlers west of the lakes in Dickinson County, 
and but few inhabitants immediately about the lakes and along the rivers 
of these counties. On one route he very well remembers a drive, repeated 
regularly during one summer, of forty miles ‘without a house.’ The 
author came to this wild region in greatly impaired health, which, for- 
tunately, he here regained. This is all explanatory of some allusions inthe 
poem, mainly written in open buggy while crossing and recrossing these 
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Again and yet again, ’till late it learns 
That there’s no resting place, no object, nought 
But boundless prairie wide. 


This gives my thought 
Exploring wings, and, far aloft it soars, 
Out, up, leaving behind these mundane shores; 
The moon, the sun, and all the stars are past, 
While on, still on it flies, while I’m cast 
Beyond all shapes and forms while I’m lost 
In fearful nothingness, and wondering most 
At “Utter Nothing;” then seeking the bounds 
Of boundlessness; at last o’ercome thought rounds 
With fear conception’s utmost verge, and stops 
For one brief moment, while the anchor drops. 
Meantime Imagination’s tattered sails, 
Riven by curiosity’s strong gales, 
Have done their utmost work and now are shorn 
Of all their power. 


Mysterious, awful bourne! 
‘Too awful for finite mind!—-Its anchor weighs; 
A favoring wind (thank heaven for the grace) 
Drifts it leeward, earthward. Has vied 
The finite with the infinite. ’Tis satisfied 
To ponder now what it can comprehend, 
Convinced that Endlessness can have no end, 
That utter, empty Nothingness profound 
No object has and boundlessness no bound. 


And now ye dear, delightful wilds, adieu! 
Long will the lessons I have learned from you 
Linger within the halls of memory; 

Long will thy cherished charms environ me 
When Iam far away, when I shall turn 

From thee (as now I must) to meet the stern 
Realities once more of busy life, 

To dwell ’mid sick’ning vanity and strife 

Of city, town or older rural seat, 

Not soon, if ere again thy face to greet. 


Farewell! Forever may thy beauties bloom! 
But while I know that yet the days will come 
When most that makes thee so dear seem 

To Nature’s lovers shall disappear now 

Before the human tide,that westward sweeps, 
How can I say farewell? My soul which keeps 
This grieyous thought in view, prospectively” 
Mourns for the cruel change which over thee 
Most surely yet will come. 
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Yet fare thee well! 
This honest wish my ardent soul must tell 
Though hopeless of the heritage I crave 
For thee. But long in memory shall wave 
Thy grass luxurious, and bloom thy flowers 
Beauteous, and sweetly thy shady bowers 
And more capacious apartments, o’er hung 
With richest tapestry, ahd found along 
Thy winding rills and rivers, shal] ring 
With cheerful roundelays, while birds shall sing 
Merrily, and erstwhile shall lake and stream 
Loudly or lightly echo back, and seem 
In sounding ripples, waves and waterfalls 
To mingle their music through these woody halls 
In charming melody. 


Thus oft shall 1, 
In musings deep and dear, anon bring nigh 
Thy aspect grand, while I betimes admire 
And converse hold with thee. 


And now my Lyre 
Has done her task, her humble tribute laid 
Upon thine altar and her offering made, 
Though all imperfect. But none can know 
The mighty grief that heaves my bosom so, 
While now from thee I turn; but, midst the deep, 
Regret I feel on leaving thee, I keep 
My promise and my longing must I tell. 
Farewell! O, lovely Prairie, fare thee well! 


‘WESTERN HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


CONSTITUTION AND RECORDS OF THE CLAIM ASSOCIA- 
TION OF JOHNSON COUNTY, IOWA. Wurx INTRODUCTION AND 
Notes, by BENJAMIN F. SHAMBAUGH, A. M., Wharton School Fellow, 
University of Pennsylvania. Published by Stare Htsroricat So- 
CIETY OF Iowa. Pages xix, 192. 

The question of the best disposal of the public lands of the 

United States has been a perplexing one since the date of 


their acquisition, till within the last quarter century. After the 
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unwise disposal of two large tracts of land in Ohio, in which 
speculators’ interests appeared superior to those of actual set- 
tlers, it was determinéd to survey the land in such a way as to 
make it easy for settlers to secure small tracts whose bounda- 
ries should be easily defined. Reserving one section in each 
township for common schools and offering two townships in 
each state for support of seminaries, the Government offered 
the surveyed lands at public sale, except saline lands and min- 
eral lands which were supposed to yield a revenue to the 
United States Treasury. At the public sales speculators were 
often successful in securing choice lands. Senator Benton, 
during a long service in the United States Senate made stren- 
uous effort to secure to actual settlers the 97// of lands—but his 
efforts resulted only in opening lands for private entry and in 
fixing a minimum price per acre. 

Settlers rushed upon good lands before the Government was. 
ready to offer them for sale. ‘Squatters’”” made improve- 
ments, and presented themselves in force at the advertised 
sales. Scenes as exciting as those attending “ Oklahoma” and 
«Cherokee Strip” entries were common, though of different 
character, because under different conditions. Anxious bidders 
rather than eager riders were the cause of great excitement. 
Bidders for the land they had long occupied and improved, re- 
lied upon the friendly offices, sometimes upon the muscular 
strength, of their friends. Some, even then, saw the labor of 
years given to men who had longer purses than themselves. 

No formal protective associations were organized until after 
the “land craze,’ which ended so disastrously in 1837. It is 
to the settlers of Johnson County, Iowa, credit must be given 
for first organizing a mutual protective association, the plan of 
which has been followed, if not copied, by other like associa- 
tions. 

After the Black Hawk purchase in 1832, the valuable lands 
of eastern Iowa proved exceedingly attractive. The line ran 
a little to the east of Johnson County, but the second purchase 
in 1837 embraced the entire county. The location of the 
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capital of lowa Territory, separated from Wisconsin in 1838, 
was placed in the hands of a commission by the Legislature of 
1838-9, and it was soon known that the Seat of Government 
would be placed within the limits of the county. Settlers rap- 
idly appeared upon desirable lands to which they laid claim. 
As yet the lands were not subject to entry although partially 
surveyed. 

Claimants of land were too intelligent to trust to chance for 
securing their claims, whenever public sales should be ordered. 
The privilege of pre-emption was not granted till a year later. 
Settlers were too peaceably inclined to make any desperate 
movement toward securing their claims. Until patents were 
obtained there could be no legal recording of deeds. 

The claimants met, organized an association for mutual pro- 
tection, adopted a constitution and a form of procedure in re- 
cording claims, and quit-claims when the rights of claimants 
were transferred. 

A complete record was kept, and has remained in the cus- 
tody of the State Historical Society since the dissolution of the 
association in 1843. The right of pre-emption granted in 
1840, and the first public land sale in the same year, gave set- 
tlers an opportunity to secure valid titles to the lands upon 
which they had laid claim. With the second public sale, all 
rights had been secured and the association had, after four 
years’ active existence, completed its work. 

Mr. Shambaugh has reproduced in admirable form, the en- 
tire records of the association—the claims recorded—the quit 
claims also recorded. In this work will be found the names of 
a greater part of the early settlers of Johnson County, with a 
description of the lands settled upon. 

The county Records did not give any of this information for 
some months after tie formation of the Claim Association. 
Examination of title can by this work be made back of the 
United States patent. The descendants of the first settlers 
will be able herein to find evidence of the he and fore- 
sight of their ancestors 
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‘The protection of claimants proved perfect in all cases. 

The work of transcribing has been most faithfully done. 

Copies may be had of M. W. Davis, at the cost price, 50 
cents. J. L. Prexaap. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE VOTE OF THE 
DLHIRTEEN STATES, ON LHe FEDERAL CONSTITUTION 
OF 1787-8. 

The University of Wisconsin issues this monograph as No. 
t of Vol. I of Bulletins upon Economics, Political Science and 
History. | 

It is prepared by Orin Grant Libby, M. S., Fellow in His- 
tory. Edited by Prof. Frederic J. Turner. 

The writer has evidently made an exhaustive study of his 
subject, making Elliott’s Debates the initial point of study and 
verifying or correcting the statements therein made by the in- 
troduction of a very large number of local authorities, as 
found in town and county histories, local town records and 
in the newspapers of the time, under review; as also in the 
biographies of men prominent in framing, or in securing the 
adoption of the constitution as well as of men prominent in op- 
position thereto. 

More than one hundred authorities are cited. 

The author shows conclusively that the constitution was 
favored by the commercial interests and opposed by the agri- 
cultural interests of the several states. A large map is given 
showing in graphic form the location of towns and counties 
favoring or opposing the ratification of the constitution. 

Another chapter shows the inter-state groupings of friends 
and opponents of ratification. 

Still another chapter presents the Paper Money and Debt 
relations to the adoption of the constitution with suggestive 
notes as to present financial conditions. 

A fourth chapter brings out clearly the results of home in— 
fluences upon delegates to the various State Conventions, 
showing close adherence to ‘instructions received from constit- 


uents. 
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Abundant marginal references give to the student of our 
early political history information of great value as to sources 
of knowledge ina matter of-so great importance as that of our 
constitutional history. 

It is much to be regretted that our own State University is 
not provided with funds for a continuation of monographs of 
like character so auspiciously begun, under the inspiration of 
Profs. Perkins and Loos. One monograph has been published 
by the State Historical Society. Two others are in press. 
These however, are more local in character, but of marked 
importance in Iowa history. 

Iowa should give her University means for carrying forward 
this work. J. L. Pickarp. 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN IOWA, By Leonarp F. Parker, Professor 
of History in lowa College. Washington: Government Printing Office,, 
1893. 

This is «No. 17, of the Series of Contributions to American 
Educational History,” published by the Bureau of Education, 
It begins with an outline general history of Iowa from its dis- 
covery in 1673 by Marquette and Joliet, to its sale by the 
Emperor Napoleon to the United States in 1803, as a part of 
the “Louisiana Purchase.” 

The author, rapidly sketching the educational condition of 
Iowa down to 1838 naturally divides his work into periods. 
cotemporary with the changes in our political government 
viz: From 1838 to 1846, the Territorial period; from 1846 
on the admission of Iowa as a State of the Union, to 1858; 
and from 1858 upon the adoption of the present consti- 
tution, when the history of “Higher Education” in Iowa 
may be said to have begun, down to the close of his 
work. Every phase of learning, as it has advanced in the 
common primary, high and normal schools of the State, 
through the seminary, academy and college of sectarian origin 
and support, up to the State Agricultural College and the cap- 
sheaf of all, the State University, is faithfully portrayed. 

A very full chapter it devoted to the University and its de- 
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velopment from a preparatory school in 1855-58 to a truly 
great University institute, with a dozen principal departments 
and as many ornate buildings in 1893, without a trace of re- 
sentment, which might have been apprehended in a writer 
himself a sacrificial element in its progress. 

And this chapter enlightens the reader on the cause of the 
happy disposition of all classes of educators in Iowa, of whatso- 
ever creed, toward a unification of progressive method and pur- 
pose in this transcendent cause, and shows that the University 
authorities should be credited with the origin of the movement. 

This volume of Prof. Parker, comprising one hundred and 
ninety octavo pages, is bountifully illustrated with engravings: 
of many educational edifices which adorn Iowa in all directions, 
and from reading it one gets impressed wilh the belief that our 
State, already famous for cereal and general productive 
wealth, from river to river, and from the former slave line of 
Missouri to the old Indian border of Minnesota, will become 
classic ground, the favored home of science and learning. 


Eacu succeeding number of the Jf/7d/and Monthly, edited 
by Johnson Brigham, and published at Des Moines, is superior 
to the preceding one, till now the October number surpasses 
all before it in excellence. Mrs. Celia A. M. Currier, of Iowa 
City, has a charming little love story in it. Judge Nourse, of 
Des Moines, has a philosophical paper on the labor problem, 
offering a reasonable solution. The first article of the num- 
ber, “The Herald of the Great White Christ,” by Verner Z. 
Reed, of Colorado Springs, and the second, a poem, “To a 
Butterfly,” by Arthur Grissom, of Independence, Missouri, 
both prize productions, have an original freshness, a charm, an 
excellence, demanding credence in the impartiality of the 
awards and the critical discretion of the editor to accept the 
good and exclude the bad. The Midland Monthly isa “new 
departure” in Iowa literature, offering encouragement and 
reward to writers of prose and verse, fiction and history, in- 
deed all classes of authors, which is deserving of the highest 
commendation and success. 
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Since the publication of the biographical sketch of Dr- 
Hammond in our July number, Hon. Peter A. Dey has called 
attention to Sir Henry Maine’s Early Law and Custom, in 
which the distinguished author. pays a tribute to Dr. Ham- 
mond, worthy of record. 

In a chapter upon “Classification of Legal Rules,” Sir 
Henry Maine says: ‘The modern fashion of decrying and 
even reviling the arrangement of the Roman Institutes, threat- 
ens to produce some reaction, and I see that a manful attempt 
to rehabilitate it has been made in America. A book pub- 
lished at Chicago and written by a Law Professor of the State 
University of Iowa, is not likely, perhaps, to come into the 
hands of many English readers, but Mr. Hammond’s preface 
to Mr. Sanders’s well-known edition of the Institutes of Jus- 
tinian contains much the best defence I have seen of the clas- 
sical distribution of law.” 

Later, in discussion of the topic, a short quotation is made 
from Dr. Hammond’s work. 


MONUMENT TO GOVERNOR KIRKWOOD. 

SincE the death of Gov. Kirkwood and the publication of 
the provisions of his will, by which the State University be- 
comes a residuary legatee, a proposition has been made to 
place upon the University grounds a suitable monument to his 
memory. . 

But one suggestion has been made as yet with reference to 
the nature of this monument. It is proposed to erect a build- 
ing to be devoted to the promotion of the study of History and 
Political Science. The proposition has met with decided ap- 
proval throughout the State. 

The State Historical Society has an interest in this proposi- 
tion. For many years our collections formed a part of the 
library of the University, under whose auspices the Society 
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had its origin. For lack of room the Society was compelled 
to seek other quarters. The University has thus lost the use. 
of our valuable collection, which is becoming each year more 
valuable through exchanges with other Societies. 

Lack of means forbids the opening of our Library to the use. 
of students of the University. 

Such a building as is proposed would greatly enlarge the 
facilities for study which the University could then control. 
Every friend of the Historical Society would gladly co-operate 
with friends of the University in the effort to secure means for 
the erection of the proposed memorial. 

Gov. Kirkwood was a fast friend of the State Historical So- 
ciety, and to him the Society is greatly indebted for frequent 
contributions. 

A permanent fire-proof building is needed for our collec- 
tions. Is not this the favorable opportunity to secure such a 
building and to place our collections in the hands of the Uni-. 
versity, that they may be available to students at all times? 

Jo Pickarn. 


NOTES. 
THE Society of “Crocker’s Iowa Brigade,” at its seventh 
Reunion, held at Ottumwa, September 26th and 27th, passed 
memorial resolutions expressive of its sorrow for the death of 
Governor Kirkwood, and of its appreciation of his character 


as a statesman and patriot. 


Tue survivors of the t1th Iowa Infantry present at the 
“Crocker Brigade” Reunion at Ottumwa last month unan- 
imously nominated W. H. Michael, who was transferred from 
the 11th to the Navy, as a worthy and proper representative 
of the Volunteer Navy from Iowa, to be honored witha place 
on one of the medallions of the proposed monument to the 
soldiers and sailors of Iowa. We who served with Captain 
Michael in the rrth Iowa and know him well, approvingly 
exclaim, Well done!—gallantly won and worthily accorded. 
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Fort Riney, Kansas; near the confluence of. the Republi- 
can and Kansas rivers, where the Government has a large 
military post and a military “School of Application,” is said to 
be the geographical centre of the United States. 


Wixuiam B. Murray, referred to in Capt. Michael’s article, 
in this number, “Iowa and the Navy during the war of the Re- 
bellion,” entered the Naval Academy from Iowa City, where 
members of his family still reside. He died at San Fran- 
cisco in 1883. His father, Dr. Henry Murray, was the pio- 
neer physician of Johnson County, where he settled in 1838. 
He died in Iowa City in 1880. 

We thank Hon. J. P. Walton, President, for a copy of the 
proceedings of the Old Settlers’ Association of Muscatine, -at 
their annual reunion last September. We would like to copy 
from it at length, but have only room to note that Mrs. R. 
Madden, in her report of the work of the Soldiers’ Aid Soci- 
ety during the war, mentions that a field of potatoes cultivated 
for the soldiers in 1861, although the summer was dry, was 
favored with plentiful showers and produced larger potatoes 
than any “patch” in Muscatine county. 


Tue old settlers of Grinnell, on the 4th of last April cele- 
brated the fortieth anniversary of the founding of their town. 
This was not done in the usual way by chance prospectors 
locating here and there in a scattered way, but by deliberate 
purchase of unoccupied government land intended to be de- 
voted greatly, as it has been, to educational uses. On the 
anniversary referred to, a permanent ‘old settlers’” associa- 
tion was formed, and its committee, consisting of Prof. L. F. 
Parker, Mrs. Julia A. Grinnell and Mrs. A. J. Hamlin, has is- 
‘sued an address, urging the pioneers of that place, whether 
now resident there or not, to reduce their recollections of the 
early days to writing and send them to the committee for 
preservation and use in preparing the local history of that in- 


teresting city. . 
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